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Introduction 

F or low-income youth, financial aid is critical to college access and success, but finding out 
about it at the right time and taking full advantage of it can be particularly challenging. 
These challenges are even greater for foster youth and former foster youth. 1 

Most foster youth want to go to college, but the facts of life in foster care - often including 
fractured family relationships, living in group homes, and moving and changing schools 
frequently - work to prevent many students from fulfilling their educational potential (McMillin, 
et al, 2003). Foster youth are less likely than the general population to complete high school, and 
those who do graduate are less likely to go to college (Wolanin, 2005). Among those who do go 
to college, foster youth are less likely than other students to earn a credential (Davis, 2006). 

Still, thousands of foster youth beat the odds every year and manage to go to college. More 
could follow that path and succeed with increased access to financial aid. In addition to federal 
Pell Grants and state grant aid, such as Cal Grants in California, former foster youth can 
take advantage of federal Chafee Grants, worth up to $5,000 for a range of education-related 
expenses. Together, these grants can go a long way towards covering college costs, and contribute 
to the general assumption among higher education and foster care advocacy communities that 
these youth receive adequate financial aid to attend and complete college. 

Unfortunately, most former foster youth in college in California do not receive all of these grants. 
Of identified former foster youth who applied for financial aid in California in 2008-09, 84 
percent were eligible for a Pell Grant, 1 7 percent received or were offered a Cal Grant, and only 
nine percent received a Chafee Grant. Less than four percent of foster youth who completed the 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) received all three grants. 

This report examines why former foster youth in California are not receiving the aid they are 
likely eligible for, from inadequate or poorly targeted information about college costs and 
financial aid to structural obstacles within the aid process and programs. While many of this 
report’s findings and recommendations are specific to foster youth, some apply to low-income, 
first-generation college-going, and underrepresented students generally. 

In researching this topic, we analyzed financial aid programs and data from state, federal, and 
private sources pertaining to college access and affordability for foster youth both before and 
after emancipation. We held discussions with experts in the foster care field, including social 
workers, nonprofit leaders, college administrators, and government officials. We also convened 
focus groups and held follow-up interviews with former foster youth to learn directly about their 
higher education and financial aid experiences. 2 Anonymous quotes from these interviews and 
focus groups are included throughout the report. 3 

While the barriers to college are considerable, ensuring that foster youth know that financial 
aid is available would improve access in a meaningful way. The benefits are real, and the cost 
of inaction is great. By age 19, one in seven foster youth no longer in care has been homeless, 
almost half receive public benefits, and more than a quarter have been arrested (Courtney and 
Dworsky, 2005). The youth who are working typically earn poverty-level wages, with one study 

1 In this report, we use the terms “foster youth” and “former foster youth” interchangeably. 

2 We conducted focus groups and individual interviews during the period of August to October, 2008. A total of 45 foster youth 
participated. All youth were currently attending, had previously attended, or were planning to attend college. 

3 In some cases quotes have been edited for clarity. 
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finding that 90 percent of recently emancipated youth had earned less than $10,000 the previous 
year (Courtney and Dworsky, 2005). Helping more foster youth attend and afford college will 
not only help these disadvantaged young people realize their potential, but also save the state and 
federal governments money spent on prisons and public assistance while increasing tax revenues 
from the greater earnings of well-educated citizens. 



Roadblocks on the college track 

Young people of all backgrounds can have difficulty getting to college and finding adequate 
financial aid, but foster youth and former foster youth face particularly daunting challenges. 
Ideally, students should receive targeted, age-appropriate information about college and financial 
aid throughout their time in school, followed by help with the application and decision-making 
processes. But life in the foster care system puts foster youth at risk of missing out on the 
academic, social, and familial support networks that help students prepare for college and access 
financial aid. Despite these enormous challenges, some dedicated students overcome the odds, 
proving that success is possible and marking a path for students and advocates to follow and 
widen. 

The scope of this report is mostly limited to the challenges foster youth face in accessing financial 
aid, but these students’ broader struggles are relevant and can hardly be overstated. Many of these 
other challenges, discussed briefly below, also affect underserved young people outside the foster 
care system to varying degrees, making efforts to address them important for all youth. 

Changing schools impedes college preparation and access. Frequent changes in home 
and school placements can cause or compound serious academic problems, and make it even 
harder to develop the positive social networks and relationships with teachers and administrators 
that might yield encouraging information about college access and financial aid. Close to one- 
third of foster children experience three or more home care placements, and approximately 
12 percent experience at least five placements (Choice, et al, 2001). 4 One former foster youth 
described this experience: 



Even twice a year is a lot to move to a whole different school because different schools have 
different curriculum... What really sucks is that if you don ’t have that good support group in 
high school and if you were moving around all these other times, how are you supposed to get 
the knowledge to even write well, to read well, to do those kinds of things? ... People have to 
realize that by moving people constantly, by putting them into volatile situations all the time, 
you ’re reducing the time for the foster youth to actually learn anything in school. 



Just over two-thirds of foster youth (68 percent) are identified as having special needs, and 36 
percent receive special education services. They may have behavioral problems, and are more 
likely than other youth to repeat a grade (Choice, et al, 2001). Low-income and first-generation 
college-bound students are most likely to learn about financial aid from school staff and peers 
(Luna De La Rosa, 2006), but frequent school changes make it particularly 



4 These numbers pertain to any one time period when a child was in foster care, and not to the total amount of time they may have 
spent in foster care before emancipation. 
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hard for foster youth to develop these connections. Multiple school placements create and 
widen educational gaps that leave students ill-prepared to meet the demands of college-level 
coursework, and unlikely to know about or understand financial aid options. 

Not enough adult role models or family support. Parents and other adult role models can 
play a huge role in getting young people interested in and headed towards college, from helping 
to nurture career goals that require a college education to sending supportive messages about 
financial aid and affordability. 

Many youth develop college aspirations by the 10th grade, and their aspirations are related to 
their parents’ educational attainment. Slightly more than half of 8th graders whose parents did 
not attend college expect to earn a bachelor’s degree, compared to 91 percent of students whose 
parents had earned a bachelor’s degree or higher (Choy, 2001). One former foster youth explained 
that he developed the desire to attend college after, as a child, he watched his aunt graduate: 

She didn ’t have to say anything about college ... I just thought it was cool sitting in Cox 
Stadium at San Diego State and seeing all the people walk across the stage in their red and 
black. 

Foster youth have been displaced from their families and other relationship networks. Moving 
from foster home to foster home decreases their likelihood of having reliable, positive adult role 
models in their lives, not to mention a supportive, loving parent, and this affects their educational 
choices. Foster youth are twice as likely as children who live with at least one parent to leave high 
school before graduating, and only half as likely to enroll in college preparatory classes (Choice, 
et al, 2001). 

There are other relatively stable adults in youth’s lives, including social workers, foster parents, 
and group home staff, who may be well positioned to assume some responsibility for providing 
youth with important educational information. Very few youth with whom we spoke cited any of 
these adults as sources of information on college and financial aid. 

ILP can help, but it comes too late. Foster youth often cannot rely on home or school for 
stability or support, but other institutions have the potential to fill some of these gaps. Many youth 
with whom we spoke had heard about financial aid, and the federal Chafee Grant in particular, 
from their Independent Living Skills Programs (ILSP or ILP), which provide emotional, life 
skills, career, and educational supports, including resources for college access and success. 

ILSP was probably the most helpful in learning about financial aid. From ILSP I found out 
about Fostering Futures. 5 1 found out about Chafee Grants. 

They actually brought the FAFSA for us to fill out - on paper and also online - and they 
told us about financial aid and support programs, everything ... ILSP out there was just so 
helpful. 

While ILP can be a successful and critical support system, participation in the program is 
typically limited to current and former foster youth aged 1 6-2 1 , 6 Students first learning about 



5 Fostering Futures is a foundation that provides scholarships and other supports to former foster youth in 10 California counties. 

6 Some counties have extended care to cover those aged 14 and 15. 
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financial aid through ILP, who at their youngest are usually well into high school, may have 
difficulty adjusting their academic plans and career aspirations accordingly. Moreover, programs 
vary widely by county, with some in California serving youth for only a few weeks. Participation 
in ILP is also optional and many or even most youth do not participate in the program. According 
to one estimate, only 44 percent of eligible foster youth participate in ILP services and the 
proportion of youth served varies widely by state (GAO, 2004). 7 

Inadequate housing after emancipation. Foster youth advocates with whom we spoke 
repeatedly reinforced that a lack of access to stable and affordable housing is the greatest barrier 
to higher education. The cost of forced independence after foster care ends can trump the 
educational plans of even the most dedicated and knowledgeable students. Within the first years 
after emancipation, many foster youth have difficulty finding stable housing, and one in seven 
foster youth becomes homeless, making attending college, let alone receiving financial aid, nearly 
impossible (Courtney and Dworsky, 2005). 

For those who have it, housing is a major expense that may compete with the expense of 
attending college. 8 Financial aid can be used to cover rent, but students need to know this, apply, 
and qualify for enough aid to help cover costs, which are especially high in California. Students 
may end up working full time to try to make ends meet, even though research has shown that 
working more than 15-20 hours a week while attending college full time decreases the odds of 
success (Pike, Kuh, and Massa-McKinley, 2009; King, 2002). 



The cost 
of forced 
independence 
after foster 
care ends can 
trump the 
educational 
plans of even 
the most 
dedicated and 
knowledgeable 
students. 



If I had no worries about housing that ’d be great. Housing is like the majority of your 
money ... / can deal with paying my tuition, financial aid will pay for my tuition. 

If I’d had a stable house, yes, I would have felt prepared to go straight to college. But 
without a stable house and no money, it s kind of hard to do. 



Help is just out of reach 

Recognizing how extraordinarily difficult the path to college can be for foster youth, 
policymakers have created programs like Chafee Grants to provide some extra help. While there 
is significant financial aid available to former foster youth, most are not benefiting from it as 
much as they could, or at all. College-going rates for former foster youth are disturbingly low, and 
even among those who go to college and apply for financial aid, very few receive all the grants 
they ought to be eligible for. 

Analyzing exactly how much financial aid former foster youth receive is difficult since there is no 
single method for identifying these youth and no one source of information about their financial 
aid awards. Flowever, by looking at state-level data and individual student aid packages, we have 
been able to draw some useful conclusions. 

The California Student Aid Commission (CSAC) collects information on all of the state’s 
financial aid applicants that can shed light on students’ eligibility for three types of grants: Pell, 



7 Based on a survey of states, to which 40 states responded. 

8 California’s Transitional Housing Placement Plus Program (THP-Plus) is a program that provides housing and services to eligible 
former foster youth for up to two years. Not all youth are served due to funding and space constraints. 
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Financial Aid Program Summaries 

The financial aid programs available to former foster youth can be incredibly valuable, but some also 
have built-in barriers to access. The following summary does not include every source of financial 
aid available, but highlights the most significant programs and those discussed in this report. 

The Pell Grant is the largest federal need-based grant program, providing up to $5,350 a year 
in 2009-10. The grants usually go to students with family incomes of less than $50,000, or single 
adults - as most foster youth are considered to be - with incomes under $15,000. Students must fill 
out a FAFSA (Free Application for Federal Student Aid) to receive one. Pell Grants are available to 
students enrolled in most academic programs at almost every college in the country. Every eligible 
student receives a grant. 

Chafee Grants are available to former foster youth under age 23 (age 21 for first-time applicants) 
who were in foster care at any point between ages 16-18. Chafee Grants are composed of both 
federal and state dollars, and provide students who are enrolled at least half time with up to $5,000 
a year for higher education or vocational schooling expenses, including tuition and fees, books and 
supplies, room and board, transportation, and other education-related expenses. Not all eligible 
youth receive grants. In 2008-09, California distributed approximately $12 million in Chafee Grants 
to 3,136 youth, about one in two eligible applicants (CSAC, 2009). 

Cal Grants are state grants to help low- and middle-income Californians pay for college. There 
are two primary ways to qualify for a Cal Grant, depending on when the applicant completed high 
school. All recent high school graduates who meet income and academic eligibility criteria, are 
enolled at least half time, and apply before the annual March 2nd deadline are guaranteed to receive 
one. All other students who meet the eligibility criteria can apply for one of a very limited number of 
“competitive” grants. 

Cal Grants are available up to $11,259 for the nine-month 2009-10 academic year and may cover 
more than just tuition and fees, depending on the type of school a student attends. Students at 
California community colleges (CCCs) receive the smallest Cal Grants - $1,551 for books and 
living expenses. 

College grants are also available at public and many private colleges and universities in 
California. At public colleges, these grants typically cover fees for low-income students whose 
fees are not covered by Cal Grants. These grants include the Board of Governors Fee Waiver at the 
community colleges, the State University Grant at the California State Universities (CSU), and the 
University Grant at the University of California (UC). Unlike some other states, California does not 
have a tuition waiver for foster youth, but the combination of Cal Grants and college grants means 
that tuition and fee costs should not be a significant barrier for foster youth attending public colleges 
in California. 9 

Other aid programs and types of financial resources are available to help students at individual 
campuses. They include Federal Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, Extended 
Opportunity Programs & Services or Educational Opportunity Program grants, and private 
scholarships. These programs are typically small, extremely limited, and disbursed at the discretion 
of the college. As such, they will not be discussed in this report. Federal work-study and federal 
student loans can also be important resources for foster youth, but as self-help forms of aid that have 
to be either earned or repaid, they are not addressed in this report. 



9 Because of the number and variety of private colleges in the state, no similar conclusions can be drawn about college financial aid 
programs and availability at private colleges. 
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